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“THE ANNUNCIATION” 
BY ANDREA DELLA ROBIA 


The Annunciation by Andrea della Robbia is one of the great works of early Italian 
sculpture that has come to this country. Known to many visitors to the San Francisco 
World’s Fair of 1939, where it was first exhibited, it had been hidden for centuries in a 
small church at Florence, the Oratory of the Souls in Purgatory (also called the little 
church, of S. Nicolo), where it had escaped the research of famous della Robbia students 
of the last generation, W. von Bode, Maude Cruttwell, Paul Schubring, and Allan 
Marquand,' until it was rediscovered by the Italian scholar Giacomo de Nicola and in 
1919 published, unillustrated, in the Burlington Magazine. 


This masterpiece of Andrea della Robbia, which came to the Los Angeles County 
Museum as a gift of William Randolph Hearst,2 was done at the time Andrea was still 
closely associated with his uncle and teacher, Luca. It is, moreover, so close to Luca’s 


'Marquand gives a short description after the article of de Nicola in his second volume on Andrea 
della Robbia, No. 298, but has obviously not seen the original. 
2Accession number A.5141-104—the Virgin, figure 65 inches high; the Angel, figure 62 inches 


high. Not pictured here are small accessory figures of God the Father (height 1714 inches) and 
the symbolic Dove (width 1014 inches). 





































style and sentiment that we may question whether it 
was not from his terracotta sketch that these life-size 
figures were executed, especially in view of certain 
technical details which point to Luca as we shall see 
presently. We should, however, not underrate the 
art of Andrea who was not only a follower of his 
uncle, as he is so often described, but also an artist 
of great ability and originality. His reputation has 
unjustly suffered trom the fact that he belonged to a 
younger generation of a family whose first member 
brought the art of glazed terracotta in sculpture to 
perfection, and also from the fact that three of 
Andrea’s sons began to commercialize the original 
and individual ideas of both himself and his great 
master, Luca. 


While Luca belonged to the generation of Don- 
atello and Fra Angelico, who expressed their emo- 
tions in simplified monumental forms with naive 
sincerity and realistic directness, Andrea followed 
with equal intensity and imagination the ideas of his 
epoch, which were those of Verrocchio and Botticelli. 
Like them he strove with more consciousness and less 
realism for an expression of physical charm in a subtle, decorative style of great refine- 
ment. This tendency, which also affected the young Leonardo, often led its adherents 
to the expression of worldliness and prettiness in the rendering of religious subjects, 
diminishing thereby their spiritual level; but this was not so in the case of Andrea della 
Robbia, whose devoutness was perhaps even greater than Luca’s, increased as it was by 
an ascetic fervor characteristic of many late Gothic masters. Both Luca and Andrea 
were deeply religious, as we learn from contemporary documents. Luca became a monk 
at one time, later returning to his family who needed his support. Andrea belonged to the 
piagnoni, the ardent followers of Savonarola, and for this reason, after the death of the 
monk, was deprived of holding public office for two years. Two of his sons became 
monks in S$. Marco, another was a lay brother in this cloister, and two of his daughters 
became nuns in the Dominican convent of S. Lucia. 


Andrea della Robbia (1435-1525) may be called one of the last Gothic sculptors 
in Italy, although his artistic production persisted far into the century of the Renaissance. 
The Annunciation combines his best qualities, mediaeval piety and the extraordinary 
sense for beauty and grace of the approaching Renaissance. The Gothic spirit is 
conspicuous in the figure of the Virgin, whose body is swayed in an S-curve, resting 
insecurely on the ground like all Gothic statuary. Mediaeval also is the disappearance 
of her small and evanescent body behind a mass of drapery, whose lines seem to lift her 
up towards heaven from the narrow base. The new tendencies are expressed in the 
finely modeled forms of her body, visible even under the heavy garments, and especially 
in her face and the realistically treated and beautifully executed hands. The modest 
humility expressed in the slightly inclined head and her left hand pressed to her breast 
have an individuality and consciousness which is again more modern than mediaeval. 
The arms of the Virgin placed parallel and diagonally in front of her body seem to be 
directed towards the onrushing diagonal lines of the robust and youthful Angel, whose 
lively movement contrasts vividly with her quiet and retiring pose. It is as if his strong 
motion has come to a sudden stop in the awareness of the touching devotion with which 











she anticipates his message; he 
looks at her with large, aston- 
ished eyes and folds his hands 
in prayer, even before his steps 
have come to a standstill. 


The white glaze which com- 
pletely covers the figures has the 
soft, creamy tone of the early 
della Robbia works; only the 
bases on which they are standing 
are enlivened by a grey-blue col- 
or. The eyes and eyebrows are 
marked with that grey and violet 
which, as Allan Marquand 
rightly observes, is characteristic 
of the eyes of Luca’s faces, while 
Andrea’s have yellow or hazel 
eyes, and those of his son, Gia- 
vanni, black eyes. This descrip- 
tion of the eyes of Luca’s figures 
fits our group completely: ‘‘In 
indicating the eyes he always dis- 





our case, the gold. 
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tinguishes the pupil and iris, never combining them in a single black mass. The iris is 
almost invariably grey blue for the Madonna and child . . . The eyebrows he colored 
by irregular dots or hatchings of violet or dark blue. Of the same color are the eyelashes, 
the iris boundary and the pupil. Andrea’s and Giovanni's method of coloring the eyes 
are quite different and readily to be distinguished.”’s 


An unusual color is the yellow of the Virgin’s nimbus (the Angel’s is missing) ; 
but this color had already appeared in some of Luca’s Madonnas, for instance in the one 
of Or San Michele, where the hair of Madonna and Child is yellow, replacing, as in 


The composition is nearest in style to Andrea’s early altarpiece in La Verna, repre- 


egrpNe ee 


senting the Annunciation, which can be dated about 1475 (see Page 6). Here we find— 
as in our composition—the Madonna placed on the left, the Angel on the right, while 
in all other Annunciations by Andrea the position of the figures is reversed. Ma 


no ape 


| remarks that the position of the figures in La Verna corresponds obviously to an idea of 


Luca’s, as do other elements in this altarpiece. 








3A. Marquand, Luca della Robbia, Princeton, 1941, p.xxxi. 


Very similar to our group is the type and pose of the Virgin in La Verna, with her 
left hand against her breast; the the curls and praying hands of the Angel can also 
be compared to our own. But while our figures are standing, in La Verna the Madonna 
sits and the Angel kneels, an arrangement found in nearly all Annunciations by Luca 
and Andrea. The only exceptions are the two figures of an Annunciation placed in 
niches next to the altar of the Osservanza at Siena (ca.1480). They, too, stand, but they 
differ from our figures in that they are modeled fully in the round, to fit well, therefore, 
into the depth of the niches. The Angel is characterized by a quiet, stationary attitude 
i instead of the fast motion suggestion by our figure. This latter movement appears again 
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Andrea della Robbia, circa 1475—The Annunciation. 
(Altarpiece in La Verna) 


in the small composition of the predella of the Osservanza altarpiece, which justifies us 


therefore in dating our group in the same period as the La Verna and Osservanza altar- 
pieces (1475-1480). 


We are less certain, however, in suggesting the background and frame which 
originally surrounded our figures. As they are erect, it would seem plausible that they 
were placed in niches, but since they are not fully rounded but in high relief, the niches 
may have been only slightly curved. In addition, the Angel would have taken up con- 
siderably more space than the Madonna. It is also not easy to relate the figures of the 
Dove and God the Father, which belong with the group, to the Madonna towards 
whom they are directed, except on the premise that they were originally situated outside 
the niche and on the wall. 


The position in which the group was shown in S. Nicolo was not the original 
intention, as de Nicola has pointed out. The statues were moved to this church in 1763, 
when the new altar of the Annunciation was erected. Probably they came from the nearby 
Palazzo Tempi where, according to a guide to Florence of 1677, “at the head of the 

















staircase on the wall, a most beautiful Annunciation with the angel can be seen, the 
figures a little less than life-size, in low relief by Luca della Robbia.”” The rarity of such 
large figure groups produced by the workshop of Luca and Andrea indicates quite con- 
clusively that this group is identical with ours. It was no more in its original place in 
the Palazzo Tempi, when it was built into the wall at the head of the stairway. It is 
more conceivable, as de Nicola suggested, that it adorned a private chapel in the old 
Palazzo de Bardi, which was completely restored by the Tempi family. 


—W. R. VALENTINER 


THE PFAFFINGER COLLECTION 
OF EARLY CHINESE POTTERY 


In line with the Museum’s policy to develop its permanent collections and to display 
them in a chronological sequence, beginning with the arts of ancient Egypt and China, 
the new William Randolph Hearst Hall of Ancient Art was opened on January 28th. 


In the Far Eastern section of this gallery are exhibited the early arts of China, 
together with Indian and Japanese art. The Chinese objects include ancient ritual 
bronzes, Buddhist sculpture from the Six Dynasties, T’ang and Sung periods, Buddhist 
gilt bronzes, paintings and pottery. 


The Museum's permanent collection of Oriental art has recently been enriched by a 
generous gift of ancient Chinese pottery from the Pfaffinger Foundation, which was 
established by the late Frank X. Pfaffinger. The examples in the Pfaffinger Collection" 
were all found in tombs of the Han, Six Dynasties, Sui and T’ang periods, or from 
about the beginning of the 2nd century B.C. to the end of the 10th century A.D. 


A selection of early pottery from this collection is shown in the new Hall of Ancient 
Art. Before entering upon a description of some of these pieces, the burial customs 
which prevailed at the time of their origin should be considered. 


Throughout the Han (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) and until the end of the T’ang dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.) it was the custom to bury with the deceased replicas of the things he 
had used and enjoyed before his death, in order that he might continue his worldly 
existence in the spirit realm. Models of his worldly possessions, his servants, the animals 
he had owned, and the implements of his trade or profession would all be placed in the 
tomb. Partly for sake of economy, most of these burial pieces were made of earthen- 
ware. Earthenware indeed appears to have been the favorite material, for we are 


1Accession number A.5780—a group of 65 items. 














Fig. 1—Han dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.): (A) Miniature well-head, 
height 11% inches. (B) Wine-jar, height 1134 inches. 


(All illustrations from the Pfaffinger Collection) 




















informed that the contents of a certain imperial Han tomb included: “3 earthen pots of 
3 pints, holding respectively pickled meat, preserved meat and sliced food; 2 earthen 
liquor jars of three pints, filled with must and spirits; 1 candlestick of earthenware; 2 
cooking stoves, 2 kettles, 1 rice strainer and 12 cauldrons of 5 pints, all of earthenware; 
9 tables of earthenware, 16 large cups and 20 small cups, 10 rice dishes of earthenware, 
2 wine-pots of earthenware holding 5 pints.”’2 


From the contents found in the Han and T’ang tombs, we have been able to 
formulate an excellent idea regarding the life and civilization of those periods. For 
instance, among the objects lent by Mr. Charles B. Hoyt to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, is a clay model of a farmhouse dating from the Han period. It is complete with 
yard, kitchen, storehouse, mortar and grist mill, with seven figures and a saddle horse. 
Models of watch towers and private dwelling houses have also been excavated. One 
of the best known examples of pottery models of domestic architecture belongs to the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, in Kansas City. In addition to being an 
excellent illustration of its type, this painted pottery model of a house also illustrates 
the intricate bracket construction employed by the Chinese and Japanese throughout 
their history, for secular as well as religious architecture. 


2R. L. Hobson, The Eumorfopoulos Collection, 1I—Burlington Magazine, February 1919, p. 70. 





Fig. 2—Period of the Six Dynasties (222-589 A.D.): 
Jar with painted ornament, height 11 inches. 




































Fig. 3—T’ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.) or later: 
Pair of funerary vases, height 19 inches. 


Many of the most important types of Han 
and T’ang sepulchral ware are represented 
in the Pfaffinger Collection. A miniature 
well-head (one of a pair) of the Han period, 
its superstructure supporting a pulley-wheel 
under a tile-roofed penthouse, 1s illustrated 
in Fig. 1, A. It is made of the usual red- 
dish-brown Han clay, and covered with a 
soft, green lead glaze, strongly iridescent as 
a result of long burial underground. This 
iridescent green lead glaze is one of the dis- 
tinctive features of Han pottery. 


Fig 1, B shows a wine-jar also of the Han 
dynasty. The body of the vessel is again a 
reddish-brown ware. Here the green lead 
glaze, highly iridescent, has been applied 
over a white clay slip. The shape of this 
vessel undoubtedly derives from a bronze 
prototype. On the sides of the body are 
ring-handles, in relief, attached to the nos- 
trils of fantastic animals. Free-hanging ring 
handles of this type occur on a number of 
Han bronzes. 


The jar shown in Fig. 2 dates from the period of the Six Dynasties (222-589 
A.D.). The body is dark grey, covered with a white slip on which remain traces of 
floral ornament in black, grey and red slip painting. 


A pair of tall funerary vases, each 19 inches high, is illustrated in Fig. 3. These 
probably date from the T’ang dynasty but may also be of the Sung period. It is 
believed that they served as wine-jars, but the exact manner in which these strangely 
shaped jars were used is not yet known. Perhaps they were employed in some kind of 
ceremony. 


Nor do we know the exact place of origin of these vases, for the kiln-site has not 
yet been discovered. However, the ware is closely akin to the famed Yé#eh yao from 
Chekiang. The wine-jars in the Museum collection differ from the Yiieh ware in their 
cruder and rougher potting, heavier and thicker bodies, and less transparent but thicker 
grey-blue glaze. The body of the ware is a buff-grey stoneware, turned reddish-brown 
where it was exposed to the kiln-fire. Twelve immortals in appliqué relief, are placed 
about the shoulder, and a dragon, likewise in appliqué relief, coils around the neck. 
Objects resembling spiral shells supplement the neck ornament. 


The Pfaffinger Collection also contains a wide selection of Chinese tomb figurines 
from the T’ang dynasty. Most of these are unglazed figures of warriors, or glazed 
figures of dignitaries or officials. 


A fine example of the T’ang warrior type is illustrated in Fig. 4, A. The figure is 
made of white ware, covered with a white slip. Green and red pigment were painted 
over this slip, traces of the pigment still remaining. 
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Fig. 4—T’ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.): (A) Warrior, height 
274%, inches. (B) Dignitary or Official, height 34% inches. 


The warrior is dressed in full armor, with metal dragon-head shoulder plates. The 
head is protected by a helmet. In addition, the figure wears a tightly fitting jacket with 
breastplates, skirt, belt with dragon-head buckle, a knitted sweater under the armor, and 
short trousers. Heavy guards shield the legs. The right hand clutches an object which, 
unfortunately, is broken, but probably represented a sword or dagger. 


A second figure, of a dignitary or official, made of glazed white pottery and standing 
on a high rock base, is illustrated in Fig. 4, B. The fierce facial expression is empha- 
sized by heavy eyebrows, wide-open eyes, pursed lips and curled moustache. 


The figure, protected by a breastplate, is dressed in a long robe with wide sleeves 
and a raised collar with V-shaped opening. A long cloak is worn underneath the robe. 
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Except for the head and neck, which are left unglazed, a transparent, neutral straw- 
colored glaze covers the entire figure. In the robe this glaze is colored brownish-yellow. 
Green and brownish-yellow mottling enrich the breastplate and cuffs of the sleeves. 
Between the crossed hands appears an opening; originally, they must have held some 
object, probably a £ve/ sceptre. 


The gift of the Pfaffinger Collection marks an important step forward in the 
development of the Museum's Oriental collections. Many of the Phafinget pieces, as 
for instance the number of glazed and unglazed camels and horses from the T'ang 
dynasty, have not been discussed in this article for lack of space. However, these brief 
notes may serve as an introduction to the characteristic features of early Chinese Pottery. 


—HENRY TRUBNER 


OLD SEVRES PORCELAINS 


Old Sévres was the most extravagant, and usually considered the most beautiful, and 
is now surely the most rare, of all the early European porcelains. Even in that golden 
epoch of experiment and discovery, the 18th century, when porcelains were the rage of 
Europe and all master potters everywhere were frantically competing for patronage, the 
reputation of Sévres was above that of all its rivals. 


Nor is this to belittle the importance of early Dresden, where Béttger in 1709 had 
discovered the secret of true porcelain, thereby sending all other potters into a jealous 
turmoil. Sévres has been called “the Dresden of France.’ And it must indeed be won- 


derful, to surpass the earlier achievements, at Meissen, of Herold the painter and 
Kandler the modeller. 


Sévres of the best period (before 1769) had an advantage over the German 
porcelains, for one thing, in being of soft-paste or pate tendre body, whereas the German 
work was of “true” hard-paste. Old Sévres therefore displayed a superb range and depth 
of ground colours, which could be achieved only on a pate tendre surface. The German 
productions, for all their excellence, were cold and faded in comparison. Moreover, 
painted decoration on a soft body (which itself is described as “fat,” or of the appear- 
ance of cream cheese) actually sinks into the body and becomes one with it, while 
painting on a hard-paste body has a superficial, glassy look. 


It must particularly be remembered that the Manufacture Royale des Porcelaines de 
France made no ware for ordinary sale. Its earlier output was all for the palaces of 
Louis XV and the French Court, or for presents to ambassadors and royal favorites. 
Expense was disregarded, and the principal artists and artisans of the time—Court 


1The hard-paste (pate dire) was produced at Sévres in 1761, though the first actual example of 
ware did not appear until 1765. In 1768 the factory acquired certain deposits of kaolin on a 
farm near Limoges, and from the following year began to produce vases and other important 
pieces with hard-paste body. Gradually, during the remainder of the century, true porcelains 
superseded the fragile pate tendre examples. 
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Fig. 1—VINCENNES. Soft-paste from the Chateau of Vincennes, parent of 
the Royal works established later at Sévres. Borders of the bleu turquoise 
invented by Hellot in 1752, with delicate garlands of gilding and flower sprays 
in full enamel colours. Cup and saucer painted in 1753 by Binet (born 1731, 
worked 1750-75); teapot painted in 1755 by Lévé pére (born 1731, worked 
1754-1805). 
All illustrations are from the collection of Old Sévres 
recently given by Hearst Magazines, Inc. 


painters and sculptors, the king’s jewelers and enamellers, chemists and ceramic artists 
—-devoted their genius to the enterprise at Sévres. 


This was the period of vain and dissolute Louis Quinze, the period of the fully 
developed rococo, marked in the arts by graceful sophistication—-and by rujnous extrav- 
agance. Mme. de Pompadour, the king’s principal mistress, whose influence was supreme 
in a Court where she “reigned” from 1745-64, was characterized in her reckless: pon pr 
nous le déluge.2 Old Sévres perfectly reflected the taste of its epoch, and the mood of 
these its great patrons. 


But the beginnings of Sévres, at the royal Chateau of Vincennes, had been difficult 
and unpromising. Vincennes was a private enterprise, established in 1738 by two 
brothers Dubois from the works at Chantilly. Here they were joined by other workers 
from Chantilly, and fortunately so, for the spendthrift and intemperate brothers Dubois 
were shortly relieved of their connection with the project. Somehow, despite intrigues 
and disappointments and financial woes, Vincennes presently became the most impor- 
tant of the soft-paste factories. As early as 1745 it was granted a Royal concession, and 


a company was formed, with many of the king’s experts contributing to its accelerated 
growth. 


2A remark often mistakenly attributed to Louis XV himself, and indeed quite worthy of him. 
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Fig. 2—EARLY SEVRES. Exam- 
ples from a coffee service made in 
the first years of the factory. Lat- 
ticed panels ot bleu de roi and fine 
gilding, and richly coloured Jand- 
scapes with brilliant bird figures, 
different on each piece. Signed by 
Pierre Francois Chevalier (born 
1729, worked 1755-57). 


No doubt the king’s attention was drawn to Vincennes by the specialty of that 
factory, which was the making of porcelain flowers.? Such flowers, exquisitely modeled 
and with the luminous brilliance characteristic of colours on a pate tendre body, were 
enormously fashionable at the time. Mounted with or-molu stems and leaves, we find 
them used in many ways, sometimes for the elaboration of poreclain figure groups, or 
set in clusters to form great chandeliers bursting with bloom. Litchfield tells us that: 


“... the king gave an order for these ceramic toys to the huge amount of £32,000 
for the decoration of the chateau of Mme. Pompadour and of other palaces. The 
royal favourite is said to have planned a surprise féte at the chateau of Belleville 
for Louis XV, in a garden arranged with these artificial flowers, scented with 
perfumes.” 


In 1753 the king granted Vincennes fresh concessions and exclusive privileges. 
With these came the title “Royal Manufactory of the Poreclains of France,” and the 
right to use the Royal cipher (the crossed L’s) as a factory-mark. Now its wares 
(Fig. 1) grew ever more fashionable, supplanting the German porcelains and outwardly, 
at least, the enterprise prospered,—although ‘the company was always on the verge of 
ruin, pursuing the king and his ministers with complaints and entreaties for money.” 


In 1756 the factory was removed to new buildings at Sévres, between Paris and 
Versailles, where it might be nearer the eye of a Court which found such delight in its 
production (Fig. 2). And finally, in 1759 the king himself bought out the company, 
afterwards maintaining it from the Royal exchequer. Emboldened by such support, the 
directors demanded not only protection, but a monopoly, and this was indeed granted 


until the year 1766. Sévres was now supreme, and the great talents of France were 
lavished upon it. 





A marked change in the style of work occurred about 1760, when the rococo types 
began to be displaced by others which, though antedating that monarch’s reign by some 
years, we now know as Louis XVI. The painting of earlier work had featured exquisite 
flowers and landscapes, perhaps with coloured borders and delicate gilding, gracefully 
arranged to leave plenty of the luscious white body exposed (Figs. 1 and 2). In the 
work of the 1760's greater emphasis was placed on the use of richly coloured grounds, 
generously embellished with thick gilding (Fig. 3). More and more, the soft body 
colour disappears under elaborate decorations against an unequaled range of clear, 
rich colours. 


3The delicately fashioned flowers forming the knobs in Figs. 1 and 2 are to be noticed. 
4Frederick Litchfield, Pottery and Porcelain (1925), p. 376. 
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For these coloured grounds, Sévres was especially admired. Best known is the 
so-called rose du Barry (more correctly rose Pompadour, since Mme. du Barry did not 
arrive at the Court until 1770). With the soft blew turquoise, and the rich bleu de roi 
or deeper gros bleu, an endless list continues through apple and the brighter grass 
green, pale jonquil (the earliest of all) and canary yellow (Fig. 4, C), pansy-violet 
and agate grey and rose tendre. 


Among the chief glories of early Sévres were its beautifully fashioned figure groups 
in unglazed or “biscuit” porcelain (Fig. 5), taken from models by such first-rank names 
in sculpture as Boucher and Falconet, Clodion and Houdon. The European vogue for 
such pieces, largely influenced by Sévres, increased throughout the last half of the 
century. Sévres itself (or rather, its predecessor Vincennes) introduced biscuit figures 
as early as 1751, continuing to use the fine pate tendre as late as 1777/9 when this was 
followed by the crisper and less pleasing ‘‘true’’ porcelain body. 


Though justly celebrated, the productions of the Sévres factory after circa 1769 
have little place in a discussion of Old Sévres—a name usually reserved for the soft- 
paste period of work. Later, the factory received enthusiastic support from Marie 
Antoinette, who of course had been reared in the patronage of the great Vienna works 
by the Austrian court; and after financial crises and disaster during the Revolution, it 
revived under Napoleon, to produce magnificent vases in the new Empire taste, and 
to provide replacements of every sort for the palaces which had been looted during the 
Revolution. From 1830-48 under Louis Philippe, and even as late as 1852-70 under 
Napoleon III, the prestige of Sévres was still of the highest. But all these showy vases, 
these portrait plates and flowered plaques for furniture and over-decorated epergnes, 
must be tiresome to those who know the soft beauties of earlier work. 


Naturally, any ware of so high a reputation, and so rare as Old Sévres, has always 
suffered imitation and reproduction. In its own period, Sévres was copied at Tournay 
and St. Amand-les-Eaux, and by workers in Paris who forged the Sévres marks. Pieces 
from the factory itself were sold undecorated, before the Revolution, to be painted 
(complete with spurious marks) both in France and England. Litchfield tells us of 
excellent ‘‘Sévres’’ made 80 or 90 years ago by Minton’s in England (fine reproductions, 
and not really ‘fakes’ to be sure),—and of the so-called ‘Baldock Sévres’’ obligingly 


Fig. 3 — THE COLOURED 
GROUND. Lavish gilding on blex 
turquoise ground, with beautifully 
meticulous painting of birds and 
foliage by Francois Aloncle (born 
1734, worked 1758-81). The plate 
with Cardinal D’amerique is from a 
set of six with different birds, painted 
in 1767-8; cache pot with the vul- 
ture and humming-bird (reverse, 
the king vulture and falcon) painted 
in 1768. Both examples, ex-collec- 
tion Prince Cheremeteff. 
































produced about the same time by a London dealer, who glorified plain examples of 
genuine Old Sévres, equipping them with coloured grounds and impressive decoration 
to suit the taste of his own trade. Quantities of beautiful “old” Sévres with counterfeit 
marks was produced in Paris a generation ago; and the same sort of work was a 
specialty of the Herend (Hungary) factory. The demand for Old Sévres has been 
insatiable. But the truth is, fine and genuine examples have been almost unobtainable. 


Of notable importance, therefore, and a matter of much pride to the Museum, is 
the recent gift from Hearst Magazines, Inc. of a choice series of early Sévres examples.$ 
The selections taken to illustrate this article may suggest, even in black-and-white repro- 
duction, the subtle modeling of Falconet’s graceful Pygmalion group, or the diverse 
enchantments of the fragile painted wares. But to know the delight ef unctuous surfaces, 
of exquisitely graded brushwork, and of the low or vibrant colours, we must visit the 
collection itself in the new 18th Century French gallery of the Museum. 


—GREGOR NORMAN-WILCOX 


sAccession number A.5770—a collection of thirty-three pieces. 


Fig. 4 (below)—TYPES OF SEVRES PAINTING. (A) From the coffee service in Fig. 2, 

painted 1755-7 by Chevalier. (B) Powdered bleu turquoise ground with landscape reserves richly 

framed in gilding; dated 1763. (C) Sprigged ground of canary yellow, blue reserves with flower 
painting in enamels; a later example signed by Tandart, 1786. 


Fig. 5 (opposite page)—BISCUIT PORCELAIN GROUP. Pygmalion at the Feet of His Statue 
(so-called ‘Pygmalion and Galatea”), from the story told by Ovid. Unglazed white biscuit, circa 
1760-70, signed by Brachard (worked 1754-80), after one of the best models of Etienne Maurice 
Falconet (1716-1791, worked 1754-66). Height with base 1844 inches. 














Fig. 1—ANGELO DEI ROSSI (1671-1715) 
Gilt terracotta bust: Pope Alexander Vill (Ottoboni) 


(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 


BAROQUE PORTRAITS 


Portraiture, so familiar an art medium to us, is an expression which shows a various 
activity in Western art. Popular among the Egyptians, the Greeks scarcely employed it 
till their late period, and although portraiture was again an active factor in Roman life, 
it suffered a long lapse in art history until the merging of Gothic-Renaissance times. In 
the Baroque period it attained its epitome, especially with Van Dyck’ in England and 
Rembrandt and Hals in Holland; and its later Rococo stage saw the glorious work of 
France, which level was never again achieved in Europe. 


1Van Dyck, aside from his notable painted portraits, undertook the engraving of a great series 
of portraits of princes and military commanders, statesmen and philosophers, and artists and 
amateurs, known as Iconographia. This alone shows how compelling had become the idea of 
personality at the end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th century. 








The Los Angeles County Museum is fortunate in having recently acquired by gift 
from the Hearst Foundation, three very representative pieces of portraiture of the Baroque 
and Rococo period. Two are sculpture, a terracotta bust of Pope Alexander VIII (Otto- 
boni) by Angelo dei Rossi (1671-1715), and a marble bust of Corneille van Cleve2 by 
Jean-Jacques Caffieri (1725-1792). The third is a painting of an actor by Lorenzo 
Bernini (1598-1680. ) 


A bronze bust of Alexander VIII, who was Pope from 1689 to 1691, exists in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London, and it was for this that our work was, judging 
from its material (terracotta), the model. There it is ascribed to the school of Bernini, 
with the note that “Pietro Ottoboni was not elected Pope until 9 years after Bernini’s 
death but papal busts of this type were regularly made in the Vatican fonderia.” Later 





Fig. 2—LORENZO BERNINI (1598-1680) 
Cardinal Scipione Borghese 
(In the Borghese Gallery) 


scholars have explained the gap betwen Bernini’s death and the Pope’s taking office by 
ascribing the work to Angelo dei Rossi rather than to Bernini's immediate school. 

A comparison between the terracotta model and the final bronze portrait reveals 
the former to be superior in freshness and vitality; for in the latter, the lines and furrows 
of age and anxious expression have been deepened and intensified by the instrumentality 
of the metal. The Pope is shown wearing the mozetta, or cape, around his shoulders, 
and a stola embroidered with figures of S. Peter and S. Paul, double eagles, papal key 
and tiara. On his head is the berrettino. 


2The identity of the sitter and artist was established in 1907 by Gaston Schafer when the terra- 
cotta bust of the same subject was discovered in the depot of marble at the Louvre, where it has 
since been on exhibition. 
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Angelo dei Rossi was, like Ber- 
nini, a Genoese who spent his life 
in Rome. Born ten years before 
Bernini’s death, he worked in the 
classicizing current which led from 
the late Baroque to the neo-classi- 
cism of the 18th century. Called 
Bernini's spiritual successor, he 
combined also the influence of such 
sculptors as Legros, who prepared 
for the Rococo movement, and 
Camillo Rusconi, a noteworthy mas- 
ter of the late Baroque. 


The dominant master of sculp- 
ture of the 17th century was Ber- 
nini, and his influence can be 
ultimately traced in our portrait 
busts. Two of his sculptured por- 
traits, that of Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese, in the Borghese Gallery, 
and that of Francesco d’Este, Duke 
of Modena, in the Gallery of Mo- 
dena, were outstanding models in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. In the 
one, Bernini forever set the style 
for incisive characterization, in the 
other for lavish decorativeness and 
aristocratic vein. Dei Rossi ap- 


Fig. 3—JEAN-JACQUES CAFFIERI (1725-1792) pears in his bust of the Pope to 
Marble bust: Corneille van Cleve have remembered. Bernini's Scipi- 
(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) one Borghese, while Caffieri’s mar- 





ble is in the current of Bernini’s 
Duke of Modena. 


The similarity in general pose of 
Bernini's Cardinal Borghese (Fig. 2) and dei Rossi’s Pope Alexander (Fig. 1) is 
apparent. The slight and subtle twist in the former work is due to the fact that the head 
though turned to the right is at the same time held upright, creating a forceful vertical 
effect, while in the latter the turn is more marked, but lower part of the face coming 
forward destroys the feeling of proud, erect bearing; indeed, the two busts afford a 
wonderful contrast, from the standpoint of characterization, of full, unclouded manhood 
and careworn, enduring age. As Bernini used every means to stress the verticality 
and give firmness to his dynamic portrait, from the - of the beard to the 
top of the biretta, so dei Rossi accentuated a more détente and horizontal quality in the 
Pope, symbolizing a kind of inward falling by the hollows of the cape with their broad 
convolutions and the:flying edges which seem to move with the troubled reflections of 
the wrinkled but resolute countenance. 


The portrait of the Duke of Modena was sculpted 20 years after that of Cardinal 
Borghese. This famed work immediately became the model for the celebrated grand 
manner in Baroque-Rococo portraiture, particularly in France, where its effect upon 
Caffieri is evident. Jean-Jacques Caffieri was the last and most illustrious of the family 


3Accession number A.5141.47-133—height 37 inches 
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by that name which had been founded by an Italian who came to France and worked 
for Louis XIV in the decoration of Versailles. Caffieri himself, after five years in Rome, 
attained great success in Paris with his portrait busts of members of the Comédie 
Francaise, which institution was his chief patron. In 1795 he was elected to the French 
Academy. Most of his busts were of terracotta or plaster, his marble works being made 
only to order; for these he charged the high price of 3000 francs. Caffieri was as 
temperamental as talented, being of an irascible nature and especially prone to fits of 
jealousy over the success of his greatest rival, Houdon (1741-1828). For Americans, 
Cafheri is of interest because of work he did for this country, notably the cenotaph 
without figures for General Montgomery, now under the portico of S. Paul’s in New 
York, and the several busts of Franklin, his interpretation becoming the prevalent and 
popular one. 


We can see in a comparison between the busts of the Duke of Modena (Fig. 4) 
and Corneille van Cleve (Fig. 3)5 the effect of an influence and yet a decided difference 





Fig. 4—LORENZO BERNINI (1598-1680) 
Francesco d’Este, Duke of Modena 


(1n the Gallery of Modena) 


4Cafheri modeled his portrait of Franklin in Paris in 1777, exhibiting it in the Salon that year. 

His correspondence with Franklin shows that he executed a number of his portraits, of which 
no less than 6 busts passed through Franklin’s own hands. A detailed discussion of the whole 
iconography of Franklin’s portraits may be found in ‘Le Buste en Marbre de Franklin par J. J. 
Caffieri,’ by Louis Réau, Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1928. 


5Corneille (Cornelius) van Cleve (1645-1732) was a Franco-Flemish sculptor, also influenced in 
Rome by Bernini. His work includes decorative sculpture for the gardens of Versailles, and for 
such leading buildings in France as the Trianon, Invalides, Tuileries, and the Palace Vendéme. 











Fig. 5—LORENZO BERNINI (1598-1680) 
Portrait of an Actor 


(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 
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in result. The three-quarter turn of the highly held head in posture of ~_— of Ber- 
nini’s aristocrat is quite modified in Caffieri’s colleague.s Here, the head inclined a 
little down to the right is relieved of the other’s regal superiority and lends the pose an 
attentive interest which is carried out in the facial expression as compared to the remote, 
sealed emptiness of the Duke’s countenance. Bernini modeled this face openly, without 
the recesses for cast shadows which appear in the features of van Cleve as well as upon 
his throat, exposed by the loosely buttoned shirt; the Duke is of course formally attired 
with high lace collar. There is no doubt that Cafheri was portraying a type completely 
polar to Bernini’s model; not an aristocrat, but an artist, showing a keen, observant eye, 
alert bearing, intelligent brow, breathing lips, and with the artist’s classical open collar, 
which had already characterized a work as early as Coysevox’s marble bust of himself, in 
the Louvre. With all due regard for the informality of his sitter, Caffieri nevertheless did 
not neglect elegance in favor of naturalism like the 17th century classicist Coysevox in 
the self-portrait mentioned above. Like Bernini’s Duke, Cafferi’s sculptor’s head is 
twisted sharply to the left, with the elaborate curls tumbling over the shoulders, and 
the drapery pulled tightly down to make an asymmetrical pattern of deep, uneven, 
broken folds which contrast with the varied surface of the face, and provide a balance 
to the heavy curls at the right. Otherwise, the full solidity of the Modena bust is 
departed from in the 18th century work, which is composed on diagonal lines, as 
compared to Bernini’s horizontal masses. The sharp, slanting line which terminates 
Cafheri’s bust at the breast, tipping the left shoulder high above the right, expresses 
the artistic insouciance of a romanticist and the greater freedom and lightness which 
ensued in the Rococo phase of the Baroque epoch. 


The dramatic, the subject caught in a moment of movement and expression, was 
the spirit of the Baroque; but whereas Caffieri reproduced awareness and character in 
his van Cleve, scarcely any life emanates from the face of Bernini’s bust, a condition 
understandable from the fact that Bernini never saw his model, but worked from 
portraits of him painted by Justus Suttermans, who was then court painter to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. The great accomplishment in the portrait of the Duke of Modena is 
the rich animation of curls and drapery: all the impressiveness of worldly importance 
is communicated by the haughty bearing and active drapery; but superbly decorative 
work as it is, its brilliance is, on the whole, concentrated on externals, and for superior 
type and interpretation we may turn to the less spectacular but more characterized and 
persuasive portrait by Caffieri. 


Especial interest attaches to the full-length portrait of a man (Fig. 5)7 hanging 
in the Southern Baroque Room. That the name of Bernini as artist has been afhxed 
to it, makes it rare wae unique,—for this great master who executed 95 pieces of sculp- 
ture and 50 architectural works is scarcely known as a painter, although he produced, 
according to his son, Domenico, 200 canvases, most of which are lost. For many years 
the similarity between this portrait and that of the so-called Alexander del Borro—that 
corpulent captain who confronts the world so confidently from his architectural height 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum of Berlin—had been noted. As late as 1873, the Borro 
was attributed to Velasquez, and when our portrait appeared on the scene it was likewise, 
on the strength of its correspondence to the former work, given to the Spanish master. 
When the German scholar, Voss, however, pointed out the qualities which placed the 
Borro as a Roman product of the middle of the 17th century, critics began to ascribe it 
to the hand of the celebrated Roman master, Andrea Sacchi (1599-1661). This attribu- 
tion was questioned by Hans Posse, the outstanding interpreter of Sacchi’s work, who 
gave credence to the tradition which held that the portrait was by Bernini and that the 


6Accession number A.5141.47-130—height 27'/2 inches. 
7Accession number A.5141.47-134—canvas 46 by 79 inches high. 
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Borro might be his also. The two paintings come from Southern Tuscany, the one from 
Cortona, the other from Citta Castello. 


Of interest equal to that of the author of the portrait is the subject, which, according 
to tradition, represents an actor. When we recall that in the Renaissance the church 
refused Christian burial to professional actors on the charge that they were sinners and 
libertines, it is a sign of great change to come upon an actor immortalized by as dis- 
tinguished an artist as Gian Lorenzo Bernini. However, the 17th century was par 
excellence the century of opera and theatre; for in its efforts to reform and revivify 
religion, the Counter-Reformation was forced to use the drama as well as the other arts, 
and in the worldliness which subsequently entered religion performers were no longer 
so disparaged. Bernini was himself a disciple of the Jesuits who were most active in 
encouraging theatrical activity wherever it could help their ends, and he both wrote and 
produced plays. 


The actor in our painting is a markedly restrained figure, one who looks rather like 
a poet in reverie, the pose suggesting Hamlet soliloquizing. Noble in face and figure, 
he is represented in the act of taking a light, graceful step as he gazes downward in 
contemplation. Clad in ample, brocaded robe, he looms dominatingly before the archi- 
tectural setting and fountain, almost dwarfing them, and showing with what regard 
Bernini held him, to render him so important. Like his mien, his dress is sober, entirely 
black save for the touch of white at the throat and scarlet at the cuffs; the fingers holding 
up his mantle are exceptionally strong and capable. Although the subject and mood of 
the work are what we might term romantic, the classical restraint, the suggestion not of 
action but of the verge of action, are not popular Baroque elements, and it may be this 
temper of the interpretation which caused its one-time ascription to Sacchi, who led the 
classical school of Baroque Roman artists in opposition to the dynamic extremists such 
as Cortona, Gaulli and Bernini himself. We are perhaps surprised to find in the painting 
neither gesture nor rhetoric, not the outstretched hand or the upturned eye, not ecstasy 
or excruciation, all of which are again popularly associated with Baroque art; but instead, 
an undeclaiming actor who moves with lightly slippered feet, bearing a heavy mantle 
and a message of exceptional seriousness. 


—EBRIA FEINBLATT 
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“ST. JAMES” BY GAROFALO 


No museum collection of Italian Renaissance painting is complete without a repre- 
sentation of the school of Ferrara, which produced such outstanding masters as Cossa, 
Tura and Ercole Roberti in the 15th, Garofalo, Dosso Dossi and Ortolano in the 16th 
century. The famous seat of the art-loving d’Estes became a center of culture in the 
Emilia and Romagna, whence its influence spread not only to the Parma of Correggio, 
and the Bologna of Francia, but even to the Umbria of the young Raphael. The impulses 
which Raphael received from them in his early days were later repaid by him when, in 
Rome of the High Renaissance, he became a fountain of inspiration to many North 
Italian painters. 


One especially among the three leading Ferrarese artists of this period was receptive 
to his influence—Garofalo, who for this reason has been termed the Raphael of the 
Ferrarese school. Such a comparison, however, should not detract from the originality 
of Garofalo’s style which, particularly in the color scheme of prevailing reds and greens, 
is based upon Ferrarese tradition; yet it points to a similarity of temperament which 
inclined towards a rather cold and calculated constructionism, and a strong linear, and 
plastic conception. Very different was the style of the other great Ferrarese master of 
this time, the romantic and fantastic Dosso, whose pictorial tendency was close to the 
Venetian and who has been compared to Giorgione. 


The name “Il Garofalo,” meaning “carnation,” is derived from a small place near 
Ferrara, Garofalo, the original home of the family of the artist’s father, Pietro Tisi. 
Our painter, Benvenuto Tisi, used his nickname symbolically in his work, at tin. — by 
placing a carnation in the hands of religious figures. Born in 1481, two years before 
Raphael, he developed slowly, being instructed in his art first by local Ferrarese painters, 
and influenced by Costa at Mantua, until he came to Rome at an unknown date (possibly 
about 1514). According to Vasari who knew him personally, Garofalo, upon seeing 
the works of Michelangelo and Raphael, cursed his Lombardian manner and set about 
to work afresh. He became an intimate friend of Raphael and, after the master’s death, 
of his follower Giulio Ramano. While not altering his Ferrarese character in type and 
color, Garofalo developed his design according to the grand style of the Roman manner, 
with monumental gestures, contraposto, and High Renaissance architectural background. 


We find these elements characteristically combined in the S¢. James which the 
Museum recently acquired as a generous gift from the Misses Anne and Amy Putnam 
ot San Diego.’ While the saint’s face is as much reminiscent of Correggio as of Raphael, 
his pose with the outstretched left arm, the forefinger pointing prophetically to heaven, 
is well known from several compositions of Raphael, such as the Siby/s in S. Maria della 
Pace (Rome), the Madonna della Impannata in the Pitti Palace (Florence), and the 
St. John the Baptist in the Louvre—all executed at a time when Garofalo worked in 
Rome. This gesture was not original with Raphael, who had appropriated it from 
Leonardo da Vinci. Roman in style also are the High Renaissance pillars and moldings 
against which the figure of the saint leans, and the antique Roman altar upon which he 
has placed the open Bible, naively juxtaposing classical and Christian motifs, as was 
common to the masters of the Renaissance. The finely executed drapery radiating from 
the altar, enveloping the figure in all directions and enhancing its volume, illustrates 
one of Garofalo’s finest qualities, his excellent draughtsmanship. The precision of 
parrallel lines with which the drapery is designed has something of the character of 





1Accession number A.5737—panel 151/4, by 20 inches high. 
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Benevenuto Tisi, called GAROFOLO (1481-1559) 
St. James the Greater 


(Gift of the Misses Anne and Am) Putnam, San Diego) 











Ingres, who is known to have been fond of paintings of the High Renaissance, particu- 
larly those of Raphael’s followers. 


A curious contrast to the monumental figure of the saint is found in the minute 
mediaeval form of a kneeling Abbess, whose convent is visible in the charming landscape 
seen through the window. We learn from Vasari that Garofalo had made it a custom 
to paint in the monastery of the Nuns of S. Bernardino, in Ferrara, on every feast-day, 
and that he worked ‘for the love of God” on these occasions, with the same care and 
diligence that characterized his other productions. We are probably not mistaken if we 
recognize in the tiny donor one of the Nuns from this convent. Unfortunately however, 
the convent having been destroyed in 1823, it is not possible to identify it with the 
edifice in the background of our painting. 


This painting of St. James the Greater belongs to the group of small compositions 
by Garofalo which are rightly judged as possessing greater charm than his large and 
rather repetitious altar-pieces, with which the churches of Ferrara were filled. It must 
have been executed betwen 1520 and 1540, that is, after his journey to Rome but before 
his last declining period which was the result of failing eyesight.2 He became blind in 
1550, and died nine years later. The painting, formerly in Lord Northbrook’s collection, 
has been described in the list of Garofalo’s painting by E. G. Gardner (Painters of the 
School of Ferrara, New York, 1911, p. 239), by A. Venturi (Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, 
1929, Vol. IX part IV, p. 318) and by B. Berenson (North Italian Painters of the Ren- 
aissance, 1927, p. 225). 


—W. R. VALENTINER 


2B. Berenson in his list of paintings of the artist gives the date 1538, but no date can be found 
on the painting. 


A PORTRAIT OF LOUIS III BY POURBUS 


A charming portrait of Louis XIII of France as a boy, by Frans Pourbus the 
Younger (1565-1622), has been presented to the Museum by Mr. and Mrs. William 
May Garland.* 


Louis XIII, who reigned from 1610-1643, was but nine years old when he came 
to the throne, following the assassination of his father Henry IV. His mother, the 
celebrated Marie de Medicis, took over the reign with the assistance of her favorite 


* Accession number L.2100.48-1—canvas 1714 by 21!/) inches. 
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FRANS POURBUS the Younger (1565-1622) 


ministers. That the young Louis 
was not an easy individual to rule 
is indicated from the fact that in a 
few years he had assassinated the 
minister in whom Marie de Medicis 
had placed the most confidence, 
Marshal d’Ancre. But soon after 
this a greater man came into power, 
the Cardinal Richelieu, who ruled 
both Marie and her son. 


Franz Pourbus came to the 
French court at the invitation of the 
queen. He was at that time the 
most famous court painter in Eur- 
ope, a role Rubens was to fill a 
decade later. As Marie was anxious 
to arrange a marriage for her son 
with a princess of the Spanish 
court, one of Pourbus’ first tasks 
was to paint several likenesses of 
the youthful monarch, one of which 
was dispatched to Madrid. Our 
own belongs to this group and 
probably was painted in 1614, just 
a year before Louis’ marriage to 
Anne of Austria, the daughter of 
Philip III. In accordance with the 
purpose of the portrait, which was 
to represent the regal suitor in the 
Louis XIII as a Boy most favorable light, he is shown 


(Gift of Mr. and Mrs. William May Garland) in exquisite attire, wearing a collar 





of Italian reticello lace, white satin 

coat with slashed sleeves, and a 
blue sash which contrasts brilliantly with the reddish violet background. Thanks to its 
excellent state of preservation, the colors are as fresh as if painted only yesterday. 


Rubens painted Louis XII] and his wife about ten years later, and these portraits, 
formerly in the possession of the German Emperor, were shown in the Museum’s 
Rubens and Van Dyck \oan exhibition of 1946. It is interesting to compare Rubens’ 
style with that of Pourbus. Rubens’ interpretation in this portrait is more dramatic, with 
greater volume given to the figure, and the whole composition filled with that theatrical 
grandeur characteristic of the Baroque. Pourbus appears more primitive, his style still 
attached to the preceding century in the linear flatness which is congenial to the tradition 
of the French court painters. The precise and minute execution is still in the mode of 
the miniature painters. In his early Italian period, Rubens was greatly influenced by 
Pourbus, whom he met at the court of the Gonzagas in Mantua, and it is often difficult 
to distinguish between portraits executed by the two masters at this period. 


The newly acquired Louis XIII, which is endearing from a historical point of view, 
as well as a work of art, forms a charming addition to its Rubens and Van Dyck neigh- 
bors in our 17th Century Flemish gallery. 


—W. R. VALENTINER 











A DUTCH TAPESTRY OF 1620 


The beginning of a collection of early tapestries has been made in very recent years, 
with the gifts of Mr. William Randolph Hearst and Mrs. William Timken of New 
York. The Museum now owns two fine Gothic armorial panels with millefleurs back- 
ground, from Tournai (exhibited in the Gothic Room); two large Flemish tapestries 
from the workshop of H. Reydams, Brussels, representing scenes from the life of 
Scipio Africanus (hanging in the corridors of the Reception Hall); and a delicately 
designed 18th century Beauvais tapestry after a cartoon by Le Prince (shown in the 
Marion Davies Gallery). 


To these has recently been added a Dutch tapestry of about 1620, the gift of Mr. 
Edwin C. Vogel of New York.* From the workshop of Francois Spierincx, the panel 
represents the Capture of the Mad Knight Orlando, an episode based on the epic 
poem Orlando Furioso, by Lodovico Ariosto (1474-1533). This poem deals with the 
achievements and romances of legendary knights of Charlemagne, in their crusade 
against the Saracens. Orlando, who became mad after losing the fair maiden Angelica 
to the Saracen Medoro, wandered in violent rage as far as the Island of Ceuta, near 
Africa, where he was captured by his brother knights Ostalpho, Oliver and Florismz 
Realizing his condition, they captured and bound him securely with ropes until he 
regained his reason immediately thereafter. We see him kneeling, despair in his face, 
his hands tied at his back with a rope held by one of his companions. Two others and 
their commander, all clad in fantastic armor, are standing stern-faced and stiffly at the 
right. In the background, Orlando is again seen, pursuing the Saracens on horseback. 
A Dutch landscape with a high-roofed farmhouse in the distance surrounds the scene, 
which is woven in soft browns and blue-greens with dull red accents. A signature in 
the lower border reads: Franciscus Spiringius fecit. 


Francois Spierincx, who in 1593 founded the first important tapestry manufactory 
in Delft, came from Antwerp where tapestry weaving had developed to a high standard 
for many generations. He was so successful in his new undertaking, and the city of 
Delft so proud of the growing industry, that the States General of the young Dutch 
republic later gave him sufficient orders to keep his workshop going at high speed. For 
at that time, tapestry weaving was a very expensive enterprise due to the complexities 
its manufacture and trade entailed, the great number of designers and weavers required, 
and the high prices of the ae ones materials. A shop of this kind could exist only with 
the support of the state or of private capital. When one of Spierincx’ workmen, Karel 
van Mander the younger, of whom we shall hear more presently, established his own 
workshop, he could do so only by the aid of a loan from a wealthy man who advanced 
him 85,000 florins, an enormous sum at that time. The Dutch government, in an effort 
to develop tapestry weaving in Holland, made practical use of its products by offering 
them as gifts to foreign courts or important personalities in other countries, in the way 
of maintaining pleasant diplomatic relations. Thus the Spierincx looms executed sets of 
tapestries for the English and French courts, and for the Scandinavian countries. At 
the same time, the city councils of Delft and other Dutch cities ordered tapestries repre- 
senting historical subjects of local interest for their municipal halls. 


Scenes from the Orlando Furioso were a favorite theme in the Spierincx and other 
contemporary workshops. Two fine tapestries of similar subject, signed by Spierincx 
and dated 1602, are in the Poldi Pezzoli museum at Milan. The designer of our slightly 


*Accession number A.5706—7 feet 9!/2 inches wide, 8 feet 514 inches nigh. The tapestry is 
probably identical with the one described by Gébel in the sale at Hétel Drouot, Paris, 1907. 
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later work is, however, an artist of greater originality than he who designed the Milan 
tapestries. I believe we can recognize in him that Karel van Mander the younger who 
is frequently mentioned in documents as having caused his master trouble, but who must 
have been an excellent and inventive artist. He was the son of the well known ‘‘Neth- 
erlandish Vasari,” and father of the Danish court painter of the same name. We know 
(at least from reproductions) two signed tapestries of his: one formerly in the Demidoft 
sale of 1880, the other formerly in the equally famous L. Somzée collection of Brussels. 
In addition, we have copies of drawings after the large set with historical scenes made 
for the Danish court but destroyed by fire in 1834. His style comprises a mixture of the 
manneristic forms of his father and contemporaries, and a strong Dutch realism which 
is especially marked in the Danish tapestries with their soldier scenes, reminiscent of 
the school of Frans Hals. I discern little of the Rubens influence which has been detected 
by some students. He adheres much more to an almost mediaeval stressing of the first 
plane into which his large figures are placed, one next to the other, with clear outlines, 
strong Roman profiles, and strangely selected costumes and armor. Typically Flemish 
are the rich, carefully designed plants and trees which surround the figures, who seem 
to move as in a thick wild forest, with heroic gestures. 


The only difficulty in ascribing the design of our tapestry to van Mander lies in 
the fact that ours belonged, most likely, to the series of four which are mentioned in 
the documents as executed for Gustav Adolf of Sweden by Spierincx in 1619-21—that 
is, at a time when van Mander had already left the Spierincx workshop. He had been 
the best designer in this place from 1604-15. In 1616 he started his own manufactory 
after a break with his master, who accused him of stealing his ideas, to which van 
Mander responded with the charge that he had been treated like a slave for years in the 
Spierincx studio. Van Mander was successful with his work, done mostly for the 
Danish court, until his early death in 1623. But even if our tapestry was executed in 
the Spierincx workshop about 1620, after van Mander’s departure, it is still quite possible 
that Spierincx utilized a cartoon of his former pupil, as the popular Orlando series was 
probably woven more than once in the span of time between 1602 and 1620. 


—W. R. VALENTINER 


LITERATURE: A. Bredius in Oud Holland, 1885, pp. 1-22; M. Eisler in Oud Holland. 1921, 
pp. 185-252; H. Gobel, Wandteppiscke. 1923, I, pp. 538-546. 
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